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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
OLD LETTERS 

I know of nothing more calculated to bring 
back the nearly faded dreams of youth—the al- 
most obliterated scenes and passions of our boy- 
hood—and to recall the brightest and best asso- 
ciations of those days— 

When the young blood ran riot in the veins, 
And boyhood made us sanguine— 

nothing that more easily conjures up the alter- 
nate joys and sorrows of maturer years—the 
fluctuating visions that have floated before the 
restless imagination in times gone by, and the 
breathing forms and inanimate objects that 
wound themselves around our hearts, and be 
came almost necessary to our existence, than 
the perusal of old letters. ‘They are the memo- 
rials of attachment—the records of affection— 
the speaking-trumpets through which those 
whom we esteem hail us from afar. They seem 
hallowed by the brother's grasp, the sister’s kiss, 
the father’s blessing, ani the motber’s love.— 
When we look on them, the friends whom drea- 
ry seas and distant leagues divide from us are 
again in our presence. We see their cordial 
looks, and hear their gladdening voices once 
more, The paper has a tongue in every cha- 
racter it contains—a language in its very si- 
lentness. They speak to the souls of men lke 
a voice from the grave, and are the links of that 
chain which connects with the hearts and sym- 
pathies of the living an evergreen remembrance 
of the dead. I have one at this moment before 
me, which, although time has in a degree soften- 
ed the regret that I felt at the loss of him who 

enned it, [dare scarcely look upon it. It calls 
Back too forcibly to my remembrance its noble- 
minded author—the treasured friend of wy ear- 
liest and happiest days, the sharer of my puerile 
but innocent joys. | think of him as he then 
was—the free—the spirited—the gay—tbe wel- 
come guest in every circle where kind feeling 
had its weight, or frankness and honesty its re- 
compense; and, in an instant.comes the thought 
of what he now is; and pale and ghastly images 
of death are hovering round me. I see him, 
whom I loved, and prized, and honored, shrunk 
into poor and wasting ashes. [mark a stranger 
closing his powerless lids—a stranger following 
him to the grave—and I cannot trust myself 
again to open his last letter. It was written but 
a short time before he fell a victim to the yel 
low fever in the West Indies, and told me, in 
the affecting language of Moore, that 


Far beyond the western sea 
Was one whose heart remembered me. 





On hearing of his death, | wrote some stanzas 
which | have preserved—not out of any pride in 
the verses themselves, but as a token of esteem 
for him to whom they we> > addressed, and as a 
true transcript of my feelings at the time they 
were composed. I make-no apology for insert- 
ing them here. Those who have never loved, 
nor lost a friend, will be beckward in perusing 
them—those who have, will recur to their own 
feelings and not withheld their sympathy. 

STANZAS. 
i. 

Farewell! Farewell! for thee arise, 

The bitter thoughts that pass not o'er; 

And friendship’s tears, and friendship’s sighs, 

Can never reach thee more. 
For thou art fled, and all are vain 
Tocall thee to this earth again. 


And thou hast died where strangers’ feet 
Alone towards thy grave could bend; 
And that last duty, sad but sweet, 
Has not been destined for thy friend: 
He was not near to calm thy smart, 
And press thee to his bleeding heart. 
3. 
He was not near, in that dark hour 
When reason fled ber ruin’d shrine, 
To soothe with pity’s gentle power, 
And mingle his faint sighs with thine: 
And pour the parting tear to thee, 
As pledge of his fidelity. 
4. 
Ile was not near, when thou wert borne 
By othersto thy parent earth, 
To think of former days, and mourn 
In silence o’er departed worth: 
And seek thy cold and cheerless bed, 
And breathe a blessing for the dead, 
5. 
Destroying death! thou hast one link 
That bound me in this world’s frail chain; 
And now I stand on life’s rongh brink, 
Like one whose heart is cleft in twain; 
Save that at times a thought will steal 
Totell me that it still can feel. 


6. 
Oh! what delights,—what pleasant hours, 
In which all joys were wont to blend, 
Have faded now, and all hope’s flowers 
Have wither’d with my friend. 
Thou feel’st no pain within the tomb, 
But they alone who weep thy doom. 


fe 
Long wilt thou be the cherish’d theme 
Of all their fondness—al) their praise— 
In daily thought and nightly dream— 
In crowded halls and lonely ways; 

Andthey will hallow every scene 

Where thou in joyous youth hast been. 

Theirs is the grief that cannot die, 

And in their hearts will be the strife 

That must remain with memory— 

Uncancell’d from the book of life. 

Their breast will be the mournful urns 

Where sorrow’s incense ever burns. 

But there are other letters whose perusal 
makes us feel as if receding from the wmter of 
the present tothe spring time of the past. These 
are from friends whom we have long known, 
and whose society we still enjoy. There is a 
charm in contrasting the sentiments of their 
youth with those of a riper age: or rather, in 





tracing the course of their ideas, and following 
them up to their full developement : for it is sel- 
dom that the feelings we entertain in the carly 
part of our lives entirely change—they merely 
expand, as the grown tree proceeds from the 
shoot, or the flower from the bud. We love to 
turn from the formalities and cold politeness of 
the world to the * Dear Tom,” or * Dear Dick,” 

at the head of such letters. There is something 

touching about it ;—something that awakens a 

friendly warmth io the heart. Its shaking the 

hand by proxy—a vicarious * good-morrow,” 

I have a whole packet of such letters from my 

friend G——., and there is scarcely a dash or 

a comma in them that is not characteristic of 
the man. Every word bears the impress of 
freedom—the true eurrente calamo stamp. He 

is the most convivial of letter writers—the hear- 

tiest of epistlers. ‘Then there is N , who 
always seems to bear in mind that it is * better 
to be brief than tedious,” for it must indeed be 
an important subject that would elicit from him 
more than three lines, nor has his rib a whit 
more of the cacoethes scribendi about her.* 

But there are letters differing in character 
from all that I have yet mentioned—fragments 
saved from the wreck of early love—reliques of 
spirit-buoying hopes—remembrancers of joy.— 
They perchance remind us that that love has 
set in tears—that those hopes were cruelly 
blighted—that our joy is fled forever. When 
we look on them, we scem to feel that— 

No time * 

Can ransom us from sorrow. F 

We fancy ourselves the adopted of tite y — 
Care’s lone inheritors. The bloom bas gone off 
from our lives. For my own part, I have but 
one written token of her whom I loved in my 
youth It is one ef consolation, and yet of sor- 
row, for | received it on the evening after we 
had parted forever. If the reader will listen to 
the “story of my love,” be will not feel sur- 
prised that the sight of this letter should even 
now fill me with emotions which I cannot and 
would not control 

It was on a beautiful July evening that I wan- 
dered from the small but romantic village of 
R—— in the south of France. I turned from 
the high road, and struck into a retired and 
sheltered path. As I strolled onwards, the last 
faint streak of twilight disappeared, and the 
shadows from the trees threw an air of gloom 
over the face of the scene, which gave it double 
interest in my eyes. After roaming for some 
time, I at Jength reached the extremity of the 
path, and beheld—not a bower, nor temple, 





*1 have more than once suspected them to be 
the hero and the heroine of an anecdote, which I 
remember somewhere tc have read, of a gentleman 
who by mere chance strolled into a coffee-house, 
where he met with a captain of his acquaintance, on 
the point of sailing for New York, and from whom 
he received an invitation toaccompany him. This 
he accepted—taking care however to inform his 
wife of it, which he did in these terms: 

Dear Wife : 

I am going to America. 
Yours, truly. 

Her answer was not at all inferior either in lacon 
ism or tenderness: 

Dear Husband : 

A pleasant voyage. © 
Yours, &e, 
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with shrine of flowers, to which the winds pay 
homage—not the cot of humble industry, with 
its woodbined front, and cheerful hearth, and 
smiling faces, which my busy imagination bad 
pictured, but a solitary mound of earth, strew- 
ed with a few sweet flowers. At one end, was 
the fragment of a simple cross, and at the other 
a wild rose-iree, bearing neither flower, nor 
blossom, nor bud, nor leaf. It was, as T after 
tvatds heard, the grave of a young soldier, who 
had borne bravely and honourably the dangers 
and the toils of many battles—but the faithless- 
ness of the maiden he loved subdued the spirit 
that never bowed before. le died broken 
hearted, and left none to weep for him, save an 
aged mother, whose palsied hands had gather- 
ed the scattered flowers that I sawon his grave. 
They were the first—the last—she ever placed 
there, for she died whilst strewing them. The 
rose-tree was supposed by the peasantry of the 
place to have been secretly planted by the mat- 
den who deserted hiin, as it never bloomed, al 
though many flowers near it were tn all the 
pride of freshness and beauty. How could the 
roses bloom upon his grave, when planted by 
her hand who had blighted the rose of hope in 
his heart—that heart which proved how well it 
loved by dying when she smote it? Ona sud- 
den the moon, that fair and noiseless spirit who 
haunts the sky at night, rose in her beauty.— 
The winds gave a last sigh to the flowers, and 
died upon them. The birds had gone to their 
nest—the grasshopper— 
Chirped one good-night caro} more, 

and all was silent—silent as the grave near 
which [ stood. I seated myself beside the bro 
ken cross,and gazed with mingled sensations on 
the scene around me and the moon which sil 
vered it, when the voice of the nightingale and 
ano i} sweeter, roused fie irom my reve- 
rie. Henriette stood before me, without my 
having heard— 

The music of her footsteps on my spirit. 





Henriette had the kindest heart and the finest 
eyes of any girl | ever knew. Lier voice stole 
o’er the mind like a spirit of Hope. The most 
simple word became music when she uttered it: 
* T'was whisper’d balm—’twas sunshine spoken, 


and a smile ever lingered round her lip, as-if, 


enamoured of its ruby haunt. She was, indeed, 
a joyous-hearted creature, and seldom sighed — 
or if she did, it was for my sorrows, and not her 
own. We wandered homeward ; I scarcely felt 
her arm within my own, except at times when 
the shadow from some lofty tree or passing 
cloud alarmed her, and then she drew nearer to 
wny side. Once, indeed, her lips came so close 
to mine that f could not choose but press them. 
A kiss was not thought so great an offence in 
France as in England—thus she was not very 
angry: but [| remarked that she did not shrink 
from the shadows as before. 

We reached her father’s residence, which 
was situated at the extremity of the village of 
R , and I could not help noticing that Hen- 
riette appeared paler than usual, and that her 
hand trembled as she took the glass of Burgun- 
dy. which I presented to her. We bad hither- 
to lived as brother and sister, guilelessly and 
happily together : but the kiss of that night had 
betrayed the state of my heart. She grew not 
less kind, but less familiar towards me: and [ 
eannot say that it grieved me, for in my situation 
it was a sin to love her. [| was a poor boy, and 
had neither father ror mother, nor a single rela- 
tive to whom I could confide my puny cares. I 
had been left almost alone in the world, and the 
world seemed unkind to me: but no! no! there 











were some few hearts that loved me the better 
for my misfortunes; and strove to soothe my 
wounded spirit with sweet words, and smiles, 
and hopes of happier days. [inherited a small 
but sufficient patrimony from my father, who 
appointed Mr C . a merchant, then re- 
siding in Loadon, my guardian. He was a 
strictly honourable, but severe and money-get- 
ting man: and this at times caused him to be 
harsh to the sensitive child, whose disposition 
so widely differed from his own. For even in 
my tenderest years [ was subject to fits of de- 
spondency, especially when ! saw other children 
of my own age passing their summer-days (for 
with them the whole year seemed summer!) be- 
neath tie smiles and happy eyes of their pa- 
rents. He might have weaned me from my 
wayward melancholy, but chose the wrong 
means. A kind word from his lips was all that 
was required; but that he never gave. It hap 

pened that M de P——, a French gentleman, 
from whom he had some years before received 
many friendly services, during a short stay in 
France, arrived with bis only daughter in Lon- 
don, and took up his residence at the house of 
Mr. C I was then nearly eleven years 
ofag. M. de P — conceived an interest 
for me, and offered to take me to France. My 
guardian was not sorry to be quit of me, and 
instaatly accepted the offer, yet at parting (al- 
though he had never before shown any affec 

tion towards me) [ think he was moved, for he 
stretched out his hand to me, and my tears fell 
upon it, as I kissed it. He seemed confused— 
perhaps | might say, abashed. Ie was, doubt 

less, surprised why | could grieve at leaving 
him; but at that moment all his stern treat- 
ment and unkindsess were obliterated from my 
mind, and [remembered only the good that he 
had done me. {fn such feelings the child is rich- 
erthan the man The knowledge of the world 
which we obtain in maturer years hut too fre- 
quently stifles, if it does not entirely subdue, 
them; and in proportion as it calls to life the 
dormant energies of the understanding, deadens 
the kindlier sentiments and purer virtues of the 
heart. 

We arrived in France. Henriette, the daugh- 
ter of M. de P———— was about two years my 
elder, and beautiful 

As a voung rose-bud opening slowly, 

Kiss’d by the breath of May, 











She was of the liveliest disposition in the 
world; and, by degrees, her sweet smile taught 
me cheerfulness. We played together—we 
learnt together—we wept together. Our sports, 
and studies, and tears, were in communion As 
I advanced in years, [ felt how dangerous her 
presence became, yel had not the power to fly 
from it. M, de P was wealthy, and his 
daughter the sole heiress to his fortune. I 
scorned to wrong my benefactor by beguiling 
away the affections-of his lovely and innocent 
child, for I knew that all his hopes were cen- 
tered in her; and { could not, if a world had 
been my recompense, have destroyed them. I 
ence hinted my wish of going to my guardian, 
but he would not listen to it. I was thus com- 











pelled to hear the too fascinating voice, and 


| meet the glances of the beautiful dark eyes of 
| Henriette. 


I had attained my cighteenth year 

when M. de P—#*— retired to his chateau near 
| the village of R , where we had resided 
| but two days when | took the evening ramble 
' to which I have alluded From that time we 
were less together, for she read my feelings— 
and if she did not love, am sure she pitied me. 
A few months afterwards the young Count de 
B——— eame on a visit. He saw and loved 
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Henriette. If any living being deserved ber, it 
was the Count de B , for he had not only 
inherited the title of nobility, but also every 


| qualification of the head and heart that is caleu- 


lated to adorn it; yet { thought—but this per- 
haps was vanity—that she received his addres- 
ses more for her father’s sake than her own. 

* * + * * . * 2 


On the morning that she was to leave the 
chateau to accompany her father and the Count 
to Paris, | was confined to my room by indispo- 
sition. A gentle tap at the door told me that 
Henriette was come to bid me adieu—and for- 
ever. I trembled, and the pulses of my heart 
seemed to pause. She entered. The paleness 
of my cheeks seemed to startle her-——*I am 
afraid you are not well, Charles,” she uttered 
feebly—and took my hand. Her voice, which 
once so enlivened me, now almost broke my 
heart. I sunk back in my chair, and covered 
my eyes with my hand. * Charles, (she added,) 
I come on a mournful errand—we must part— 
perhaps forever—and"—she burst into tears; 
but suddenly, as if recollecting herself, turned 
away to conceal them; then, assuming a more 
composed air, she continued :—* 1 know and 
admire your feelings, and were 1 allowed to fol- 
low my own, I—but it is a sin to think of it 
now. No!” added she, with more firmness, “we 
must part! Forget that you ever knew Henri- 
ette. Bat no! no! I do not ask that. Think of 
her sometimes—but think of her asa sister—a 
sister that has always loved you, Charles. Seek 
among your own countrywomen one, who will 
make your days, and weeks, and years, pass as 
a dream of fairy. Farewell! my father (she 
was too kind to say her lover) awaits me.” She 
pressed her lips for the last time against my 
burning forehead. and rushed out of the cham- 
ber. I sat for a moment without the power to 
speak or even to think. My sense of feeling, as 
well as happiness, bad fled with Henriette. 


Struck to the heart, and motionless with grief, 
An unobservant reckless man, I sate 
And heard not, spoke not, thought not of my woes: 


On a sudden the sound of carriage wheels 
aroused me from my stupor. I was too weak 
to walk, but contrived to crawl on my hands 
and knees to the window, which overlooked the 
street, and supported myself by clinging to the 
cornice work at the side. Henriette advanced 
to the carriage—one foot was already on the 
step—she turned, and as if involuntarily, look- 
ed towards the window of my apartment—but, 
on seeing me, hurried tremblingly into the 
coach—and our eyes never met again. M. de 
P-——— and the Count de B——— followed— 
the door was closed—the postilion drove off— 
and Henriette was lost to me for ever. 1 fol- 
lowed the carriage with my eyes, until it be- 
came a speck on the horizon, and at length to- 
tally disappeared. 

The few remaining energies which that mo- 
ment of trial had called into play, now forsook 
me, and [ sank down in a state of utter helpless- 
ness and exhaustion, both of body and mind. 


Henriette, 
Ea aola voluptas solamenque mali, 


was dead to me, and I was again in the world, 
wretched, friendless, and alone. 

The letter, which I received from her on the 
day subsequent to her departure, is to me al- 
ternately a source of pleasure and pain. In my 
happier moments it makes me melancholy—in 
sorrow itis acomfort. | have preserved it for 
many years, and, come what will, it shall go 
down to the grave witl me. 
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THE FATAL PROMISE. 

There are few instances in which pater- 
nal authority 1s so frequently exercised, as 
in that of preventing marriages where pe- 
cuniary circumstances render the match im- 
rudent, and perhaps there is none in which 
its exercise is productive of worse conse- 
quences. The reasons should indeed be 
cogent, that could justify a parent in exer- 
cising more than persuasion where the hap- 
piness of a child is completely at stake. — 
The tragic result of such interference it is 
now our melancholy task to relate. Mary 
N. the daughter of a respectable attorney 
of North Wales, but who is now dead, re- 
ceived attention from two suitors, to one 
of waom she gave her heart, aad would also 
have accompanied the gift with her hand, 
ber for the interference of her mother, who 
induced her to accept the address of a Mr. 
P. a weathier, and inthe eyes of Mrs. N. 
a much more eligible match. This teasing 
eaused the young lady to regard the unfa- 
vorable lover with still greater dislike, in- 
creased to hatred on his persevering in his 
addresses, after which she threw herse!f so 
far on his generosity as to confess her at- 
tachment to lus rival, and to beg him to be 
content with her friendship. Matters stood 
thus for some months, when the mother 
was seized with illness, which terminated 
fatally. [Un her dying hour, her daughter 
was by her bedside, and she wrung ‘from 
the weeping girl a promise, that she would 
give her hand to Mr. P. who was to her a 
inost loatied object. She gave the promise 
required, and from that hour her counten- 
ance was never more illumined by even a 
transitory smile. She had one last inter- 
view with the object of her fondest affection. 
What passed is, and ever must be, un- 
known—but as svon as it was over he was 
observed to quit the house like a maniac, 
and she was discovered by her domestics 
in stroag hysterics. A day or two after- 
wards, she sent for the man to whom her 
fate was to be united, and appointed the 
day for the wedding. It arrived: and she 
proceeded to the church; the pallid hue of 
death sat on her countenance. She refused 
the aid alike of her bridegroom and the 
bridemaids: she walked alone with mea- 
sured steps to the church door, where she 
paused, and glanced her eye towards her 
mother’s tomb. She then entered the 
church, and the ceremony was performed. 
On leaving the sacred pile, she informed 
her husband that she would require one day 
to calm her spirits, and that therefore she 
must be permitted to remain alone until the 
next morning. The arrangement was as- 
sented to—and after the bridal feast was 
over, the husband returned te his own 
house. Early next morning, however, he 
repaired to claim his bride—but she had 
saved herself from his further persecutions; 
he discovered her lying a pallid corpse on 
her bed. A bottle of laudanum, which he 
found by the bedside, revealed the whole 
of the horrible and unwelcome truth—she 
had drank the poison. The unfortunate 
Yover has net yet been heard of. —[d/bum. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
AS ARTISANS, &c. 

The scarcity of female employments has al- 
ways been in England a subject of lamentation. 
On the Continent it is otherwise: there the wo 
men perform all the duties of shopkeepers and 
bookkeepers; and, in all thriving mereantile es 
tabhshments, the daughters are as useful and 
as fully engaged as the sons. Hence, though 
there are enough of idle men in France and the 
Low Countries, there are few idle women. 

In Bogland female employments are more 
circumseribed ; and we find men in the shops 
of linendrapers. haberdashers, hosters, grocers, 
booksellers, &e. all the occupations which, 
on the Continent, are filled by women. In trath, 
the English custom, in this respect, is a con- 
stant theme of their remark and astonishment. 
[t is enquired what becomes of our women? and 
it excites no surprise that the degraded part of 
the sex are ten times more numerous in Eng 
land than in any other country 

Surely this subject merits special notice + and, 
ami‘ all our institutions and reformations, it 
seems to be one, to regard to which, much good 
might be done, and much happiness substituted 
for extensive and indeseribable miseries, 

It must be unnecessary to enlarge on the 
cares created in families by the dependence of 
girls, and the want of suitable employments ; 
while to describe the complicated sufferings of 


| the abandoned and deserted part of that sex, so 





interesting in a state of virtue, would fill hun 


| dreds of pathetic volumes, aod afford everlast- 


ing themes forthe tragic muse. Even the situ 
ation of the virtuous old maid is one of merited 
sympathy,—outliving at once the attractions of 
her sex, and all the connexions of her youth; 
she exists unprotected, and dies contemning and 
contemned 

In truth, though woman is said in England 
to be a Queen, yet it is only in loveliness and in 
powers of fascination, not in condition. Subor 
dinate in power and authority to her husband, 
dependent on his resources of mind and indus 
try, and bound down to his fortunes and misfor- 
tunes,—those who prosper and obtain happi 
ness are comparatively few in number! But, 
in seeking a companion for hife, on whom their 
prosperity depends, all the usages of socicty 
operate against the sex. They are restrained 
from making overtures, and must wait to be 
sought Ifthey have a preference, they must 
practice self denial; and, if they refuse offers 
made, they are ebarged with pride. In short, 
not one woman io fifty (bound even as the sex 
are to the fortunes of their husbands,) marries 
the man of her choice; while the man chosen 
is forbidden, by our laws of decorum, from 
knowing that he is a favoured object. It would 
be impossible to legislate on such subjects; but 
it would be useful to consider them.—to exa- 
mine them as we would topics in pnlosonhy— 
and reason upon them as very important to half, 
and the best half. of cur species. The object, 
however, of this paper is, to point out some 
means of rendering the sex more independent; 
and, by giving them employment, to render 
them, in that important respect, more happy. 

The first plan that offers, grows out of the 
peculiar constitution of women, and suggests 
that, to a considerable extent, they might be 
their own physicians. Delicacy forbids women 
from freely communicating with male doctors ; 
and it is well known that thousands of valuable 
lives are constantly lost from reserves in this 
respect. Ifa college, for educating females in 
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the knowledge of physiology, anatomy, and ma- 
teria medica, were institated, 10,000 out of the 
strongest-minded of the sex might derive inde- 
pendence from advising and prescribing in fe- 
male disorders, and particularly in regard to 
diseases of children. 

Fifty-thousand shops, now served by men, 
ought to afford einployment for 100,000 women. 

The employments of 50,000 men, now em- 
ployed as tatlors, staymakers, shoemakers, &c, 
might be advantageously filled by women 

There is no employment better fitted for the 
sedentary habits of women than that of com- 
positors in printing-oflices, and these would em- 
ploy another 5000 

Bookbinding in all its branches might also be 
performed by women 

Watch and clockmaking is also admirably 
adapted to the sex, and might employ 5000 

We have many female engravers and work- 
ers in various arts, aod these might be increased 
another 5000, 

As accountants and bookkeepers, they are on 
the Continent unrivalled, and in Britain these 
employments might occupy 10,000, 

Thus | have pointed out with little energy 
of invention, means of employing nearly 200,000 
of the sex; but, if attention were drawn to the 
subject by a society for the purpose, and the ob- 
ject were specially promoted, [have no doubt 
it might be extended to 300,000; the sex, in 
consequence, be raised in social utility, impor- 
tance, independence, and happiness; and the 
100.000 now living in degradation might be re- 
duced to 10.000. 

It is usual to treat this subject jestingly and 
sneeringly, and hence nothing is done. Bat, in 
making these observations, | am serious and in 
earnest. At present great evils exist, and much 
unbappiness prevails, Is it not our duty to en- 
deavor to remove them? Can it be done, if it is 
not attempted ? And can it be attempted, if not 
considered with a solemnity and sobriety befit- 
ting its great importance ? 

I have always considered women, in regard 
to virtue and social qualities, as the best portion 
of the human race; yet the laws of custom have 
rendered all their fine endowments unavailing, 
and made them slaves, dependants, and subor- 
dinates. There seems no good or just reason 
why they should not be allowed to play the en- 
tire part in society for which nature has fitted 
them; at least, let us inquire on the subject, 
and be governed in our policy by the ascertain- 
ed result. —{. Monthly Magazine. 








Female Secrecy.—To those who are so 
unjust to the fair sex, as to think them in- 
capable of keeping a secret, we offer the fol- 
lowing anecdote from the history of Athens: 
Several Athenians had formed a secret plan 
for delivering their country from the yoke 
of tyranny. A woman, of the name of Zi- 
oness, was among the number sworn to ex- 
ecute the scheme; the tyrant was informed 
of it: he ordered her to be put to the tor- 
ture, for the purpose of extorting who were 
her accomplices. This woman supported 
the most cruel torments; and when she 
found her strength failing, she tore out her 
tongue, for fear that the secret might ether- 
wise escape her. After the expulsion of the 
tyrant, the Athenians, full of gratitude for 
this heroine, erected a statue of a lioness 
without a tongue, in honor of her; and at 
the bottom of it was written, in large cha- 
racters—JVirluc triwmph’d o’er the sex. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














The Legendary is to be the title of a pe- 
riodical work shortly to be commenced in 
Boston, under the editorial cognizance of 
N. P. Witirs. The work is to consist of 
original pieces of a narrative or descriptive 
form in prose and verse, and to be issued 
quarterly, each number containing upwards 
of two hundred pages. One dollar a page 
for accepted original contributions, will be 
paid by Mr. Goodrich, the publisher, and 
we doubt not the undertaking will be pur- 
sued in a manner calculated to ensure it 
success. 

The Toilet.—Proposals have been issued 
by Mr. Josiah Snow, of Providence, R. 1. 
for the publication of a new weekly miscel- 
Jany under the above title. It will be edi- 
ted by a lady and gentleman, (a very happy 
combination,) and we hope, will meet with a 
due portion of public encouragement. 

{ Philadelphia Album. 
— 

Mopesty, in a young female, is the flow- 
erofa tender shrub, which is the promise of 
excellent fruits. ‘To destroy it, is to de- 
stroy the germ of a thousand virtues, to de- 
stroy the hope of society, to commit an out- 
rage against nature. The air of the world 
is a burning breath that every day blasts this 
precious flower, 

All affectation is the vain and ridiculous 
attempt of poverty to appear rich. 


Home.—The heart may seek to conceal 
itself from the outward world. but in the 
sanctuary of home it takes refuge from con- 
straint, leaving its excellence or its depra- 
vity, its charms or its defects, to the ob- 
servation of others. A multitude of little 
circumstances that we can neither foresce 
nor avert, daily make discoveries gf our 
principles and actions to those that surround 
us, and happy is the individual whose con- 
duct will always bear this microscope of 
home ! 


—_——-— 


A French gentleman, totally unacquaint- 
ed with our language, being tmtroduced in- 
toa circle of young ladies and gentlemen of 
Boston, after the usual compliment had 
passed, seated himself beside a beautiful 
young lady, and being deprived of the satis- 
faction of conversing with her, he seized 
her by the hand, and began to evince by 
his looks, the emotions of his heart. She 
requested him to be easy, which he mistak- 
ing for the French word daisez, (kiss me) 
began kissing her, to the great mirth of the 
company. The consequence was, that the 
ladies came to a unanimous determination 
never to say ‘ be easy” to a Frenchman. 
———— —— 

CHILDHOOD. 

Ah, why in age, 

Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood,—but that the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired, 
Of her own native vigor,—but for this, — 
That it is given her thence in age, to hear 
Reverberations, and a coral song, that ascends 
Undaunted towards the imperishable heavens, 
From her own lovely star! { Wordsworth. 








Simplicity of dress. is like modesty of man- 
ners, the bandmaid of grace. Gorgeous orna- 
ments distract the imagination of the observer; 
and the wearer, like the silk-worm, is bid amid 
her own magnificence. 


_ POETRY. 





Prologue to Dr. MeHenry’s new Tragedy of 
“THE USURPER,” 
Written by James N Barker, Esq and spoken | 
by Mr Wemyss, at the Chesnut street The- | 
atre, Philadelphia. 
From that romantic isle whose emerald plains, 
In smiling verdure, bide their sanguine stains, 
Che land by heroes and by patriots trod, 
The land of lovers and the bard’s abode; 
From Erin borne on Poesy’s magic wing, 
The chiefs of other days we hither bring, 
To claim within this hospitable dome, 
The stranger’s welcome in the stranger’s home. 
The poet of the scene, who trembling woos 
To-night the favor of the tragic muse, 
Though not unknown to you bis tuneful page, 
For the first time presumes to tread the stage, 
And conscious of the peril, suppliant bends 
Before a jury of indulgent friends. 
Not his the strains where fabling numbers flow, 
And turgid diction speaks fictitious wo ; 
In nuture’s language he essays the art 
To reach the judgment and to touch the heart. 
From the historic page his theme he draws, 
And days when Erm dared give Erin laws. 
What time the sage’s voice and soldier’s call, 
And bard’s proud anthem rang through Tara’s hall: 
Where Erin’s priests yet held their druid rite, 
And Erin’s warriors dared for Erin fight. 
Our poet’s pencil paints the moral scene, 
Teaching what ought to be by what has been. 
Lo! the red fratricide, whose regal vest, 
Clasps scorpion conscience closer to his breast; 
Or the arch bypocrite, whose holy guise, 
Cheats fora season only mortal eyes; 
Hurled from the throne or from the altar driven, 
Detested, scorned by men, condemned of Heaven; 
While in the patriot prince and faithful maid, 
And generous friend, the living truth’s portrayed, 








That virtue, friendship, and unspotted love, 

On earth rever’d, draw blessings from above. 
Such was the genuine drama’s moral school, 

The drama scorned by bigot and by fool, 

When with the energy of wisdom fraught, 

The Addisons, and Steeles, and Jubnson’s taught, 

And though to-night we boast no golden name, 

Like their’s bright sparkling on the scroll of fame. 

Let th’ endeavor to uphold the laws 

Of the pure drama and great virtue’s cause, 

Secure the patient bearing for our bard, 

The candid judgment and the just reward. 


From Pollock’s Course of Time. 
THE DYING MOTHER. 
She made a s1 
To bring her babe, ’twas brought, and by her 
placed ; 

She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, ner knew who gazed upon’t, and laid 
Her band upon its little breast, and sought 
For it with looks that seemed to penetrate 
The heaven—unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted, 
For infants left bebind them in the world. 
** God keep my cluld,” we heard her say, and heard 
No more—the Angel of the Covenant 
Was come, and faithful to his promise, stood 
Prepared to walk with her thro’ death’s dark vale. 
And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears, and closed without a cloud 
They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor bides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts sway into the light of heaven. 








From the Philudelphia Album. 
THE DYING CHILD. 

We sat alone in a trellised bower, 

And gazed o’er the darkening deep ; 
And the holy calm of the twilight hour, 

Came over our hearts like sleep ; 
And we dreamt of the * bank and bonny braes” 
That had gladdened our childhood’s careless days, 





















































And he, the friend at the side that sat, 
Wasa boy whose path bad gone 
*Mid the fields and flowers of joy—that Fate 
Like a mother had smiled upon : 
But alas! for the times when hopes have wings, 
And when memory to grief lke a syren sings, 


Hishome had been on the silert shore 
OF Albion’s mountain land ; 
His ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand, 
And the torrent’s din and the howling breeze, 
Had all bis soul’s wild sympathies! 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands, 
That rose over Indian seas, 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees : 
They had wiled him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its light of peace, and its voice of mirth! 


Now the fruit and the river gems were near, 
And he strayed ’neath the tropic sun; 
But the voice of promise that thrilled in his ear, 
At that joyous time was gone : 
And the hopes she had chased—’mid the wilds of 
night, 


Had melted away like a fire-fly’s light. 


Ob, I have watched him, gazing long, 
Where the homeward vessels lay ; 

Cheating sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping his tears away: 

Oh, well | knew that that weary breast, 

Like the dove of the deluge pined for rest. 


There was a ‘* wormi’ the bud,” whose canker fold 
Defied the leech’s art ; 

Consumption’s hectic plague-spot told i 
The tale of a broken heart, 4 

The boy was dying—but the sleep, | 

Of death is bliss to those who weep. 


He died ; but Memory’s wizzard power, 

With its ghost-like train had come 
To the dark heart’s ruins at that last hour, 

And he murmured—‘* Home, home, home!”? 
And his spirit passed, with its happy dream, 
Like a bird in the track of a bright sunbeam. 


Oh, talk of Spring to the trampled flower, 

Of light to the fallen star, 
Of glory to those that in danger’s hour, 

Lie cold on the fields of war : 
But ye mock the exile’s heart when ye tell 
Of ought but the home where he pines to dwell. 

—f——— 
OUR OWN FIRESIDE. 


Dear in the Morn’s soft blowing gale 
Is budding May; 

Sweet in the wild rose-scented vale F 
The scattered hay; 

Dearly is the early ev’ning star, 
The lover’s guide; 

But dearer still, and sweeter far, i 
Our own fireside ! 4 














Dear is the linnet’s lively song 
That cheers the grove; 
Sweet is the breeze that wafts along 
The sigh of love 
Dear to the sailor’s heart the call 
Of land descried; 
But ab! more dear, more sweet than all, , 
Our own fireside ! 


a 


** LOVE—we paint him asa child,— 
When he should sit, a on his clouds, 














The great disturbing-spirit of the world !”’ 
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